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CHILDREN IN REVOLT 


OME two hundred boys and girls ranging in age 

from 14 to 20 years went on strike against the 

D. & D. Shirt Company in Northampton, Penn- 
sylvania, during April, when they were told — with 
three weeks’ pay owing—that there would be no pay- 
roll. A squad of ten policemen, headed by a 286-pound 
chief, was detailed to 


inspector in Alabama, who was in the Lehigh Valley 
studying child labor in sweatshops for the National 
Child Labor Committee when the strikes began, re- 
ports: ‘I have become hardened by my years in the 
South to child labor and substandard conditions, but 
never have I seen so many children work for so little 

or under such condi- 





“protect” the com- 
pany against the child 
strikers. A couple of 
boys were sent to jail 
—one of them for six 
months. Soon the com- 
pany was able to re- 
port 90 per cent of the 
children back at their 
machines, partly be- 
cause the children 
were afraid of the 
policemen; partly be- 
cause of a rumor, at- 
tributed to city off- 
cials, that relief would 
be withdrawn from 
the families of strik- 
ers; and in some cases 
because foreign-born 
parents threatened to 


Inez, 15-year-old striker, earns $1 
a week; no one else in family of 








tions as exist in Penn- 
sylvania today.” Forty 
or more sweatshops, 
centering in Allen- 
town, Northampton, 
Emaus, Catasqua and 
Bangor, employ some 
3,200 boys and girls, 
of whom about one- 
fourth are under 16 
years of age. 

In case after case 
children working for 
disgracefully small 
sums— $1 to $2 a 
week, and sometimes 
less—were found to 
come from families 
where the father had 
been unemployed for 
two, three, or even 
four years; and in 
many instances unem- 


Raymond and Ben earned about 
$2.50 a week each, but the com- 








: : : : eight is working, except a brother _ pany disappeared overnight, owing 
— An nine ‘ on part time. them four weeks’ wages. 
they did not go bac 
to work. 


In Allentown, on the other hand, where about 150 
boys and girls went on strike against the Penn-Allen 
Company, another shirt factory, Mayor Lewis, backed 
by sturdy public opinion and with the support of the 
better type of manufacturers, who are as eager as any- 
one to see the end of sweatshop competition, has 
pledged himself to right the wrongs of the child 
workers. 

A third strike was called in Uniontown, Fayette 
County, by 250 girl shirt-workers from 16 to 22 years 
of age, against wage cuts which brought their earn- 
ings down below 50 cents a day. 

These strikes have brought to a dramatic head the 
exploitation of children in sweatshops in Pennsyl- 
vania. Miss Ruth Scandrett, formerly chief child labor 


ployment relief was 
necessary to keep the families alive. 

Actual cases reported by Miss Scandrett include 
Marty, 14, a trimmer, who usually earns $1 a week, six 
in family, one brother working, father unemployed 
three years; Gertrude, 14, a machine Operator, earns 
$3 to $5 a week, but lost four weeks’ pay when her 
employer left town in the middle of the night; Flor- 
ence, 14, boxes shirts, makes about $3 a week, and 
also lost four weeks’ pay, father unemployed two 
years, nine in family; Roger, 14, a trimmer, makes 
about $1 a week, six in family, one brother and one 
sister working but father unemployed four years. 

A delegation of 20 child strikers from Allentown 
and Northampton, accompanied by Miss Scandrett, 

CContinued on page 2) 
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THE LOWEST DEPTHS 


HERE seems to be no depth to which the un- 

scrupulous manufacturer will not stoop in his 
dealings with children. Not content with paying a 
dollar a week for the full-time labor of 14- and 15- 
year-old youngsters, some of the manufacturers in 
Pennsylvania have attempted to deprive these children 
of their right to attempt to secure better wages. 

Invoking the Pennsylvania school attendance law 
which requires that children of 14 and 15 years must 
attend school full time unless they are employed, these 
manufacturers have dared to claim that the young 
child pickets who are staging such a dramatic strike 
in Allentown are “unemployed” and must return to 
school (see page 1). 

To meet this situation the Industrial Board of Penn- 
sylvania has issued the following statement: 

“The Industrial Board desires to go on record as 
deploring the conditions of employment, which have 
been imposed upon working minors between the ages 
of 14 and 16 years in certain industries throughout 
the Commonwealth, and which have recently caused 
industrial disputes in which these minors have par- 
ticipated. Recognizing the existence of these condi- 
tions and disputes, the Board feels itself bound to 
protect the rights of the working minors involved. 
In order to protect these rights the Board has today 
issued the following order: 

“Minors between the ages of 14 and 16 years for whom 
employment certificates have been issued and who are not at 
work because of their participation in a lawful strike against 
their wages or condition of employment, or because of their 
dismissal as a consequence of participation in such a strike, 
shall be considered to be employed for the purpose of satis- 
fying compulsory school attendance requirements as long as 
they are participants in such a strike as hereinbefore described. 
It is further declared to be the intention of the Industrial 
Board in issuing this order to enable all employed minors 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years to use in industrial dis- 
putes, or protests against employment conditions or wages, 
all lawful measures which are available to other workers 
engaged in such disputes or protests.” 

Commenting upon this order of the Industrial 
Board, Grace Abbott, Chief of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, has said: 


“It is unfortunate that children under 16 are legally per- 
mitted to work. It is especially unfortunate that they are in- 
volved in an industrial controversy and are forced to resort 
to the use of such weapons as strikes in order to secure a fait 
wage for the work they do. But children under 16 are, under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, permitted to work, and since the 
relationship of employer and employee, while suspended, is 
not terminated by a strike, the Pennsylvania Industrial Board 
was in my opinion under the necessity of ruling that these 
striking children are not truants under the school attendance 
and child labor laws of Pennsylvania. Moreover as the state 
has set up no machinery in the form of minimum wage boards 
to prevent the exploitation of young workers it must have 
assumed that they would have to fight their own battles, how- 
ever destructive of the interests of children such warfare is. 
It is to be hoped that this dramatic evidence of the need of 
amending existing laws will lead to the passage of the child 
labor and minimum wage bills now before the Legislature.” 


ELECTIONS TO BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


It gives the National Child Labor Committee great 
pleasure to announce that William Allen White and 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley have accepted membership on 
its Board of Trustees. 


CHILDREN IN REVOLT 
(Continued from page 1) 


Miss Lesniak, organizer for the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, and Rev. Willis Mathias, 
chairman of the Allentown anti-sweatshop committee, 
were sent to Harrisburg for an audience with Gover- 
nor Pinchot, who pledged his help and appointed an 
investigating commission. The “‘baby strikers” as the 
newspapers call them, have been front page news day 
after day. Meanwhile, a minimum wage bill has passed 
the Pennsylvania House without a dissenting vote, and 
is now before the Senate. 


Nevertheless, a minimum wage system, fixing a bot- 
tom below which wages for children must not fall, 
may easily fail to reach the root of the child labor evil, 
complicated as it is by adult unemployment and public 
relief. To insure children even the princely wage of 
$5 a week Cwhich passes as “good” in Pennsylvani: 
these days) while the fathers remain unemployed and 
the families continue to rely on relief to eke out sub- 
sistence, is only to fasten more heavily upon adolescent 
shoulders the unjust burden of family support. 





ONE does indeed admire these gallant youngsters 
who willingly strive to bear the burden which their 
elders cannot assume, but as a social policy there is 
no wisdom in settling upon the shoulders of adoles- 
cents the task of carrying us through the depression. 
It would be far better to keep children under 16 out 
of employment entirely and to acknowledge a social 
responsibility for the maintenance of the families de- 
pendent upon them.—FRANCES PERKINS. 
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FELIX ADLER 
A PIONEER IN SOCIAL STATESMANSHIP 


ee MEMBERS 
of the National 
Child Labor Com- 
mittee and their 
friends by the hun- 
dreds and thou- 
sands in every state 
and section of the 
United States will 
learn of the pass- 
ing-on of their vet- 
eran leader with 
profound sorrow 
and regret. With 
unabated intellec- 
tual vigor and in 
full possession to 
the end of those fine qualities of spiritual insight and 
prophetic vision concerning permanent values in social 
and individual life, Dr. Adler in his eighty-second year, 
~ concluded, on Monday April 24th, a remarkable career 
of service to his fellow men. 

The sympathy and congratulations which the read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN CHILD, the officers and his 
former colleagues in the National Child Labor Com- 





WHEN CHILDREN 


+1 hrs please buy a magazine; my father’s in the 
hospital and my brothers and sister have nothing 
to eat.” This appeal has become louder and more fre- 
quent in recent years and scores of complaints have 
reached the National Child Labor Committee about 
youngsters engaged in magazine selling. 

There is now strong reason to hope for improve- 
ment in conditions among children engaged in this 
branch of street trades, for the Curtis and Crowell 
Publishing Companies have joined in the cooperative 
plan already developed between the National Child 
Labor Committee and the Macfadden Publishing Com- 
pany, to eliminate undesirable practices found in local 
distribution systems. 

The operation of the plan is simple. Approximately 
five hundred local organizations are being asked to 
report to the National Child Labor Committee in- 
stances of abuses which come to their attention. These 
reports are sent by the Committee to the circulation 
headquarters of the magazines, who have agreed to 
make a prompt and thorough investigation. The pub- 
lishers have stated that the practices complained of are 
contrary to their national policy and are the result of 
individual agents’ methods. 


mittee wish to express to his family and to the more 
intimate circle of those near and dear to him, are not 
unmixed with feelings of gratitude and thankfulness 
for what his life has meant for the great cause of 
humanity which seeks to protect the inalienable rights 
of childhood. 


Child Labor was only one of many great causes to 
which Dr. Adler gave himself unstintedly with amaz- 
ing resourcefulness and profitable results. It is, how- 
ever, the field of prodigious work and activity on his 
part for full thirty years, with which we like to cherish 
his memory and to conserve and carry-on his spirit and 
example. 


This is neither the time nor the opportunity for an 
evaluation or estimate of the character and importance 
of Dr. Adlet’s leadership in founding the National 
Child Labor Committee and in the development of its 
policies and those of allied and inter-related organized 
efforts to promote the health, education and welfare 
of working children and to abolish the evils of child 
labor. It is a time for thankfulness and rejoicing that 
so important a matter in American social history has 
had so worthy and inspiring a champion and leader as 


Felix Adler. 
SAMUEL MCCUNE LINDSAY. 


SELL MAGAZINES 


Practices which should be reported to the National 
Child Labor Committee are enumerated in a “Mem- 
orandum on Magazine Salesboy Abuses” planned for 
national distribution. They cover specifically: 


1. Children selling magazines at night after the legal 
hours or, if there is no legal restriction, at hours when they 
should be studying or under their parents’ supervision — 
approximately 7 p.m. at the latest. 


2. Children selling magazines under the age set by law 
or without the required badge or permit; in the absence of 
such law, by children under 10 years selling at any time and 
by children under 12 years, if conditions seem contrary to 
their welfare; also by boys of school age canvassing in the 
downtown district for street or office sales. 


3. The use of “clean-up crews” is open to suspicion and 
should be investigated. If children solicit sales of weekly 
magazines four or more days after date of issue, it is advisable 
to inquire the age of the child, his hours, and under what 
terms the child is selling. 

4. The use of begging appeals at any time. 


Groups who recognize the urgency of their local 
street trades problem and are not already listed in this 
plan are invited to write to the National Child Labor 
Committee and assist in its application in their com- 
munitiés. 
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THE CALL WAS NOT HEEDED! 


| Spr eatel last fall attention was focussed upon the 
desperate situation faced by the schools in many 
States, and it was repeatedly pointed out in the press 
and elsewhere that unless quick action were taken 
many children would be deprived of their education 
this year. Such action was not taken. 


Now we are approaching the end of the school year 
and what do we find? According to The New York 
Times, 85 per cent of the elementary and secondary 
schools in Alabama have closed and the State is facing 
“utter collapse of its educational system, or at best, 
drastic curtailment of its functions.” The schools of 
fifty counties are closed, many after three months ses- 
sion and some may not be able to open again next 
October. This is especially serious in Alabama, a state 
which has the fifth largest number of illiterates in the 
United States. 


A recent statement from the National Education 
Association indicates that other states are drifting in 
the same direction: 


Arkansas. Fifteen schools were closed early in 1933, in- 
volving complete denial of educational opportunity to 1,285 
children. 


Georgia. On April 1, this State had 1,318 closed schools 
involving an enrollment of 170,790 children. 


Louisiana. Early in 1933, twenty-four schools closed in- 
volving 4,224 children. 


New Mexico. Early in the year, 111 schools, being prac- 
tically the entire school system of two large counties, were 
closed and 8,037 children were denied further educational 
opportunity. 

Oklahoma. This State has been drawing heavily on tax 
anticipation warrants for the support of schools. This process 
of financing education can not be continued indefinitely. If 
the courts hold valid a new law which apparently prohibits 
banks from cashing such warrants, approximately half of the 
schools of the State will be unable to open next fall unless 
relief is secured. 


South Dakota. Twenty-five schools located in 7 different 
counties failed to open for the school year 1932-33. 


Texas. Unless relief is secured, the state school fund will 
fall to approximately one-third of its present amount. This 
will mean a reduction of one-fourth to one-third in the length 
of the term, lowered standards foi teachers, and crippling 
of certain phases of the higher educational program of the 
State. 

Senator Nye of North Dakota introduced a bill in 
Congress on March 10 which would provide for an 
annual appropriation of $100,000,000 for a period of 
two years to be paid to the states for the purpose of 
assisting rural schools. Notwithstanding the impor- 
tance of other measures already before Congress, this 
bill should receive immediate consideration in order 
to forestall a national calamity in the schools next 
year. Failure to educate the children of today cannot 
be made up in the years to come. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE MAGAZINES 
“Working Children, Workless Men,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, March. 


“Child Labor—Abolish It,” by O. Myking Mehus. The 
High School Teacher, March. 


“Overburdened Children,” by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
Child Welfare, May. 

“What Child Labor Means Today,” by Courtenay 
Dinwiddie. The Kiwanis Magazine, April. 

“Young Lives to Mend,” by Courtenay Dinwiddie. 
The Crippled Child, April. 

“Lucky to Have a Job?” by Rita S. Halle. Scribner’s, 
April. 

“A Chance to Free the Child,” by Frances Perkins. 
Herald-Tribune Magazine, April 30. 


LAST ISSUE UNTIL SEPTEMBER 


HE publication of THE AMERICAN CHILD will be 

suspended during June, July, and August. The 
summary of legislative activities for the year will be 
prepared as soon as the legislatures adjourn and a 
copy will be mailed to anyone requesting it. 





Name... 


Address. 





JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Ave., New York City 


I believe that boys and girls should be kept in school and out of in- 
dustry and I enclose $.. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing $2 or more. 


for the support of your work. 
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